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® Gift Boxes Big Hit 

American Junior Red Cross members early last sum- 
mer sent 8,000 gift boxes to Morocco for children suf- 
fering from a paralysis caused by adulterated cooking 
oil last spring. One of the American physical therapists 
who went to Morocco as part of the League of Red 
Cross Societies team to help paralysis victims wrote 
of the gift boxes: “The Junior Red Cross packages 
certainly made a big hit with the youngsters. It did my 
heart good to see so much pleasure derived from these 
little boxes. The American children deserve a great 
deal of commendation for their thoughtfulness of other 
children in far-away lands.” 

Helping the Moroccan paralysis victims is a long, 
hard job that is still going on. There are six treatment 
centers in the regions of the country where large num- 
bers of people were paralyzed by the cooking oil. The 
centers were set up by the Moroccan Ministry of 
Health, while the doctors, nurses, and physical ther- 
apists who work in them have been brought from 
several countries by the League of Red Cross Societies. 
Six of the physical therapists now serving at the centers 
are Americans, sent by the American Red Cross. 

The paralysis caused by the impure cooking oil af- 


fected the central nervous system, making treatment 
very difficult and long-term. Some people, of course, 
were less seriously crippled than others, and one of the 
first things that the Red Cross doctors, nurses, and 
physical therapists had to do after checking patients’ 
general health was to separate those whose condition 
was so serious that they had to stay in the hospital and 
those who could live at home, coming to the center on 
a regular schedule for treatments. When this compli- 
cated job was finished, it was found that about 3,000 
persons of the some 10,000 affected would need long- 
term treatment. Giving this treatment is work that 
could go on for years. 


® February Dates 
7th: Charles Dickens born, 1812. 

11th: Thomas A. Edison born, 1847. 

12th: Abraham Lincoln born, 1809. 

14th: Valentines Day; Arizona admitted to the 

Union, 1912. 

19th-26th: Brotherhood Week. 

22nd: George Washington born, 1732. 

27th: Henry Wadsworth Longfellow born, 1807. 
Maurice Flagg, Editor 
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How would you like to teach a llama to 
dance—or a giraffe, or a herd of elephants? 
This is the job that Richard Barstow, chore- 
ographer, has had for 10 years at the Ringling 
Brothers, Barnum and Bailey circus. He is 
responsible for the spectacular numbers in 
which the animals join with 1,200 people to 
high point the circus. 

That Barstow became a dancer is some- 
thing of a miracle. He was born with a de- 
formed foot. To help him use it, the doctor 
prescribed exercises like picking up marbles 
and learning to write with his toes. 

By the time he was seven, Richard had 
mastered these things and begun to learn 


By Dena Reed 


THE MAN 
WHO MAKES 


ANIMALS DANCE 


dance steps from one of his sisters, who was 
learning them herself by looking through the 
window of a dancing school across the street 
from the Barstow home in Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 

Richard was the youngest of seven children, 
whose father died when he was two weeks 
old. Because their mother had to sew and 
take in washing to support them, all the chil- 
dren had to set about earning money as soon 
as possible. 

Richard went to school for only two grades. 
Then he got his schooling from tutors and, 
with his sisters, spent his time preparing for 
and appearing at amateur nights in motion 





picture theaters to capture the cash prizes. He 
became a professional dancer and finally a 
choreographer, who arranges dances for 
others. Richard worked in the theater, the 
movies, television, outdoor theaters, and any 
other place where dancing was needed. 

One day, John Ringling North called him 
and invited him to do the choreography for 
his giant circus. 

“But I don’t know anything about the cir- 
cus,” Richard told him. “I’ve never even 
seen one.” 

“Have you ever owned a pet?” 

“Yes, I have a Scotty dog.” 

“Good, then you can handle my animals. 
They’re all alike.” This was a gross exag- 
geration, but since he added “I’m willing to 
take a chance if you are,” Richard accepted. 

The idea of working with a mammoth cir- 
cus intrigued him. An hour after he appeared 


At the circus winter quarters in Sarasota, Florida, 


on the tanbark, he tried to put a skirt on a 
giraffe, which kicked him and sent him sail- 
ing into unconsciousness. When he recovered, 
he went right on with the job, which was to 
weave the animals and people into a theme 
set to music. 

Richard plans his circus choreography by 
drawing the three rings on paper and using 
colored markers to represent the people and 
animals. He moves them about as he develops 
his routines and writes “footnotes” with his 
crippled foot. By doing this he has both hands 
free to move his “cast” to different positions. 

Once he has his novelties and dance steps 
worked out this way, he joins the circus in 
their winter quarters at Sarasota, Florida, 
where he tells the animal trainers what he 
expects of their animals. When the trainers 
have finished, Richard takes over. He has two 
whistles—one for people and one for the 


Richard Barstow works with animals and people. 











animals. When the elephants hear his whistle, 
they trumpet back in chorus. 

He has had to learn the idiosyncracies of 
all the different beasts. “Horses have no sense 


of rhythm of their own and have to be paced 
by their riders,” he said. “Elephants fight 
among themselves and will never let a horse in 
their midst. The big elephants don’t like the 
little ones.” 

When the circus acquired 30 baby ele- 
phants, the big elephants were miffed, and the 
herd refused to learn anything while the 
babies were in view. Once when Richard put 
grass skirts on them, they all ate them off at 
the same time. 

It was a triumph for Richard when he got 
elephants of all sizes to appear in a number 
called ““Mama’s in the Park.” For this, both 
people and animals were dressed alike. The 
“mama” elephants pushed the babies in car- 
riages, and the people pushed carriages, too. 

“Llamas cannot be placed in front of ele- 
phants or they go wild,” Richard added. 
“Giraffes refuse to be crowded by any other 
animals, and zebras don’t like anyone—animal 
or human. Burros lie down and sleep just 
when they should be working.” 

Richard uses everything from anger to ca- 
jolery to make the animals do what he wants. 
Sometimes it seems the show will never take 


shape, because the people are as full of mis- 
chief as the animals. “The clowns love to 
tease me. They give me flowers that squirt 
water in my face, and they pretend to fall sick 
with horrible ailments that prevent them from 
dancing. I have more practical jokes played 
on me than I could shake a stick at!” 

In spite of all this, he is well loved by the 
circus people, who admire his persistence and 
courage. Somehow, by the time the circus 
comes to Madison Square Garden in New 
York, the show, which looked like a hopeless 
mess, takes shape and turns into a stunning 
and perfectly paced spectacle with animals 
and humans doing what they are supposed to 
do. It is another triumph for Richard Bar- 
stow, and he can then sigh with relief and bid 
them goodbye for about 9 months. 

During this time, he goes back to choreog- 
raphy for stage, screen, movies, and clubs, 
working with celebrities like Janet Blair, Jack 
Benny, Mary Martin, and Martha Wright. 
He also puts on big shows like the “Moto- 
rama” and “Powerama,” in which he makes 
cars and heavy machinery dance. 

But when it is circus time again, Richard is 
off to Sarasota with new routines, new hope, 
and new energy. For hard as he may work 
for two thirds of the year, the third he gives 
to the great circus with its 1,200 people and 
herds of animals he finds most satisfying. He 
cannot wait till he blows his whistle, when 55 
elephants trumpet their welcome, and the 
clowns develop rubber legs once more. + 


ART BY JOHN ISELY 














AROUND 
THE 
COUNTRY 


In big towns and small ones, in city and country- 
side, in the North, East, South, and West, Junior 
Red Cross members are busy in service to others 
that is also pleasure and learning for themselves. 


On these pages are shown some of the many things 


they are doing. 
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PUEBLO, COLO.—Lena Espinoza, Margaret 
Pacheco, Verna Chetelat, “Eager Weav- 


ers” of Irving School, present afghan. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Jeff Brewster and Danielle Phil- 
lips, Maple Leaf School, deliver valentine dec- 
orations to a patient (center) at children’s hospital. 





AKRON, OHIO—Members of JRC take part in Derby 
Day march, a high point in annual international 
soapbox derby events in automotive-minded city. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY, OHIO—Linda Lauder- 
back, Shiloh School, promotes enrollment, assisted 
by two companions portraying disaster victims. 


Akron Beacon Journal photo 










Evanston Photographic Service photo 
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CHICAGO, ILL.—An attractive JRCer issues the last 
call for Motor Service requests to pick up completed 
holiday projects at schools where they were made. 


—a Ti. a 
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TUSCALOOSA, ALA.—Party favors and decorations 
go to mental hospitals, where Gray Ladies report 
patients are cheered by favors “just for them.” 








Eight-year-old Lennie Dutton was easily 
the most unpopular boy ever to enroll at Cad- 
bury Elementary School. Miss Emmons, his 
teacher, said Lennie was just shy and new to 
the town and the school, and that a smart boy 
like Lennie would make friends soon enough. 
But the children at Cadbury Elementary 
School watched Lennie suspiciously; they bet 
he never made any friends. 

In the first place, he was too smart. They 
just didn’t trust anyone that smart. He was 
something Miss Emmons called a “gifted” 
child, which meant at Cadbury that he was 
two grades ahead of the children his age, and 
given special projects to do outside of class. 

When other teachers, or the principal, old 
Doctor Walters, came into the classroom, they 
always peered over to see what Lennie was 
doing. “As if,” one little boy said resent- 
fully, “Lennie might sprout wings and sur- 
prise everybody by flying home from school!” 


Ada Prescott, who sat beside Lennie in 
school, insisted she’d heard Lennie tell Miss 
Emmons he’d built the Golden Gate Bridge. 
If Miss Emmons believed that, her opinion 
of Miss Emmons, which had been very high, 
was certainly lowered, she added. “Next 
thing,” she giggled, “he will be saying he 
made the stars!” 

Lennie happened to pass by the group of 
children just as Ada said that, and for a mo- 
ment he frowned and looked about to say 
something. Then somebody giggled, and his 
face got red and he turned and stalked off. 

“What did I tell you?” said Ada contemp- 
tuously. “He’ll be saying he made the stars 
next!” 

The story hung on and was told around the 
school, and whenever Lennie got too much for 
them, by multiplying big numbers in his head, 
or adding up long columns of figures for Miss 
Emmons just by glancing at them, all the 


By Jeanne Hines 


THE BOY WHO MADE THE STARS 





Since his materials were all at Ronald's house, he 
worked on his project there the next two weeks. 





children would nod at each other and giggle— 
he’d be saying he made the stars next! 

At home, Lennie, whose widower father 
was a physicist and very busy, spent most of 
his time reading or making things, or playing 
with his spaniel “Ol Gus,” and wishing the 
other children liked him. As smart as he was 
about solving difficult problems in math, he 
didn’t know how to make friends. He had no 
one his own age to talk to. 


Until Linda Cartwright moved next door. 
Linda’s father was very ill and her mother 
had moved near a big sanatorium to be with 
him, so Linda was spending this school year 
with her Aunt Grace in Cadbury Heights. 
Since their side yards adjoined, she met Len- 
nie her very first day. 

She came out into the yard and said 
“Hello.” 

“Hello,” said Lennie, and blinked. Linda 
was easily the prettiest little girl he had ever 
seen. She was blonde and her big blue eyes 
were very serious as she considered him. 

“You’re the boy next door,” she stated. 
“How old are you?” 

“Fight.” 

“So am I.” She smiled. “So I guess we'll 
both be in the third grade?” 

Lennie looked down. This, he felt, was the 
basis of his troubles. “No,” he told her miser- 
ably. “I’m in the fifth. And I may be pro- 
moted right away,” he added in a burst. 

“How awful!” Linda said. “Why should 
they do that to you?” 

Cautiously, Lennie explained the problems 
of a “gifted” child at Cadbury Elementary. 

Linda’s lovely blue eyes were understanding. 

“You want to see my model of the Golden 
Gate bridge?” he asked her eagerly. 

“Oh, yes!” said Linda. “But I don’t have 
much time. I promised Mary Aldridge down 
the street I'd show her my scrapbook.” 

So Linda had just arrived in town and al- 
ready she had made friends. Lennie sighed. 
Mary Aldridge lived next door to Ronald 


Bates, who was fifth grade president and a 
leader in sports. Lennie envied him from afar. 

“But tomorrow afternoon I'll show you my 
scrapbook!” Linda promised. 

“Sure,” said Lennie. And that’s the way it 
went; just about his only human companion- 
ship was scraps of popular Linda’s time. 

He really welcomed the announcement of 
the annual mid-term Special Project Award. 
This was a tradition at Cadbury; every stu- 
dent was supposed to submit some kind of ex- 
hibit to be shown at a big school fair. If more 
than one student worked on a project, it was 
called a Joint Effort Project. 

This year the principal sort of spoiled it, 
though. When he got to the fifth grade to 
make the announcement, he leaned forward 
and said eagerly, “Now, Lennie, we’re ex- 
pecting something very special from you.” 

The other children looked at each other. 
Lennie again! 

Back home, Linda told Lennie she was go- 
ing to make a costume as her project—the 
costume for an Ice Maiden. Lennie thought 
Linda would make a beautiful Ice Maiden. 

“What are you going to make?” she asked 
Lennie, patting Ol’ Gus on the head. 

“T thought maybe a scale model of Saturn— 
with plastic rings,” said Lennie. “If I have 
time, I'll do Jupiter and Mars, too.” 

Next day Linda informed him he didn’t 
have a chance because Ronald Bates was do- 
ing a scale model of the Earth, and he was 
sure it would win out over Lennie’s planets 
because he could show continents and moun- 
tain ranges—not just spots and rings. 

So Ronald was out to beat him! Grimly, 
Lennie set to work, with plastic and card- 
board and heaven knows what. 


Next day a terrible thing happened. OI 
Gus chased a ball out into the street just as 
Ronald Bates went by on his bicycle deliver- 
ing papers. Before Lennie’s horrified eyes, 
Ronald swerved his bike to miss the dog, and 
a red delivery truck knocked him off his 
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Iustrated by Art Renshaw 


Lennie stood inside the booth to answer questions. 


bicycle and the ambulance came and carried 
him away to the hospital. 

“He'll be all right,” the doctor assured 
Lennie, who waited anxiously outside the door. 
“He'll be home tomorrow. But he’ll have both 
arms in a cast for a few weeks.” 

A few weeks! Lennie went home and 
hugged Gus, and Gus disconsolately wagged 
his floppy ears as if to say he was sorry to 
have caused so much trouble. And the next 
day Lennie, a little flushed, appeared at Ron- 
ald Bates’ door and told Mrs. Bates he had to 
see Ronald about something important. 

“Hello,” said Ronald cheerfully from the 
couch. “Is Gus all right?” 

Lennie swallowed and nodded. “How do 
you feel?” 

“O.K.,” said Ronald. “Kind of awkward 
though.” He indicated the casts. 
hardly lift my arms!” 

Lennie took a deep breath. “I came to tell 
you,” he said, “that I want to finish your 
project for you. You just tell me what you 
want done and [ll do it. I'll be your hands.” 


“T can 
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Ronald blinked. “For Pete’s sake, you’ve 
got a project of your own to finish! Why 
take on mine?” 

Lennie gave him a level look. “You saved 
Ol’ Gus’s life,” he said. “And so I’m going 
to work on your project so you'll be sure to 
finish in time.” 

Without waiting for an answer, he ad- 
vanced toward the barely started “Project 
Earth.” “Looks like you need some more 
stuff,” he muttered. 

“You know I’m your main competition, 
don’t you?” Ronald teased. “You help me 
finish this and Ill probably beat you out!” 
He laughed at the idea. 

Lennie didn’t notice. “Let’s see,” he mut- 
tered. “We need thumbtacks, tape, glue. . . 
I'll be back later,” he said and departed. 

“Well, for Pete’s sake!” Ronald would 
have scratched his head, but he couldn’t lift 
his arm to do so. 

Ronald’s mother stuck her head in. “I 
couldn’t help hearing,” she said; she looked a 
little misty-eyed. “He’s just shy, Ronald. He 
wants to make it up to you for getting hurt 
saving his dog.” 

Ronald grinned. “He’s sure a steamroller!” 


During the next two weeks, Lennie spent 
every afternoon working like mad under Ron- 
ald’s competent direction. He added touches 
of his own to the project,-and the model of 
“Earth” was really a beauty. 

“You’d better work some on your own 
project, if you want to be finished in time!” 
practical Linda warned him, but Lennie only 
shrugged. Ronald hadn’t counted his time 
when he saved Ol’ Gus! 

He finished Saturn and Mars, but Jupiter 
didn’t quite make the deadline. Since his 
materials were all at Ronald’s house, he 
worked on his project there. Just before the 
Fair, Ronald, who was usually quiet while 
Lennie worked, leaned forward. 

“You know, Lennie, I think we ought to 
make our projects a Joint Effort.” 





Lennie straightened up; his eyes glowed in 
appreciation. “I’d like that very much!” 

So they named their Joint Effort “Project 
Space” and both boys were proud as anything 
when the curtain was pulled on their big 
booth at the Fair, and there was Earth and 
Saturn and Mars, looking, the fifth-graders 
claimed staunchly, much better than in the 
photographs. Ronald stayed outside the booth 
where he could rest his arms on something, and 
let Lennie stand inside to answer questions. 

So it was a natural mistake when old Doc- 
tor Walters came up and spotting Lennie, said 
kindly, “Well, Lennie, is this your exhibit?” 

“Oh, no, sir!” gasped Lennie. “This is a 
Joint Effort. Ronald Bates made that big 
model of the Earth. I’m just the boy who 
made the stars!” 

Doctor Walter’s eyes twinkled. He just 


couldn’t resist. “All of them?” he asked slyly. 
All the watching fifth-graders roared, and 
Lennie turned bright red. On the other side 
of the booth, Linda was laughing as if she’d 
break in two. And suddenly Lennie realized 
that the laughter was friendly! And he began 
to laugh too. And then he realized they were 
actually applauding! Applauding him! 
Doctor Walters smiled and patted Ronald’s 
plaster cast. “It’s a fine project, Ronald,” he 
said. “You two boys make a great team.” 
Ronald moved over to the booth and 
grinned at Lennie. Lennie swallowed; he felt 
so good he hardly trusted his voice to speak. 
No matter what the outcome, he had won 
already! 
He must have got something in his eye 
though, because he didn’t even see the judges 
come up proudly bearing the blue ribbon. 










or milk. 


effect by diluting it. 


FIRST AID FACTS NO. 4 


If you should accidentally swallow poison, 
immediately drink one or two glasses of water 


The water or milk will weaken the poison’s 


Also immediately, tell an adult what has 
happened so that you may get proper care. 
Please, please don’t think you have been 
“bad” and try to hide the fact that you have 
had an accident. It’s the poison that’s “bad” ; 
it will make you very sick unless you get 
proper care right away. 
































Sucw is a Time 


Snow 
Yesterday it rained, 
Today it snowed. 
A tree fell down and blocked the road. 


No school today: 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
I'll play in the snow all day. 


Snowflakes are falling, fluffy and white; 
Stars are shining—they light the night. 
Our front yard is a blanket of snow, 


Not a single blade of grass does show. 


—Paula Lipstein 
Mount Kisco School 
Mount Kisco, N.Y. 


Humor 
Humor is fun to have, that’s what I say, 
For everyone should have it every minute 
of the day. 
You should be happy every time that you 
are sad, 
For life is not much good if you are always 
mad. 
If you are smart, these things do, 
And there will be a happier you. 


—Virginia Nilan 
Pacific Avenue School 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Could It Be? 
February is a very nice time 
To celebrate three birthdays: 
Washington’s, Lincoln’s, and mine. 


One day when I’m very great, 
America could celebrate 

Three birthdays fine: 
Washington’s, Lincoln’s, and mine. 


—tLinda Allen 
Princeton School 
Orlando, Fla. 
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Fairies 
When new, fresh snow has fallen ' 
And everything is white, 
I sometimes watch the fairies 
In the darkness of the night. 


They dance around in all the white, 
They have such wondrous fun; 

It seems to me so very odd 
That sadness they have none. 


—Kathy Comito 
Saylor School 
Des Moines, lowa 


The Stars 
In the night the stars make light, 
The light they make keeps the night bright. 
I’m glad they’re in the sky and not on the 
ground; 
They might make a crackling sound. 
The stars look many colors to me, 
But if you went up close, what would you 
see? 


—Connie Trubisky 
Park School 
Cambridge, Ohio 


Beauty 
To see a flower or look at a tree, 





I think that is what beauty is to me. 
To look at the sky on a cloudless day 
Just simply takes all my breath away. 

To see the blue mountains all capped in white 
That stand like kings is a beautiful sight. 
Birds’ colors are always so gay and bright, 

They sing such a sweet song both day and 
night. 
These are what I call some beautiful things— 
Flowers, trees, mountains, and the birds 
that sing. 


—Susan Friedman 
Montclair School 
Denver, Colo. W 





FOR HOSPITAL NOTE JOTTERS 


Junior Red Cross members in Mansfield, 
Ohio, last year prepared 6,000 memo pads 
that Gray Ladies gave to patients at Mans- 
field General Hospital for their convenience 
in jotting down notes for family members or 
doctors. 

Each pad had a colorful cover that was pre- 
pared in art class; some covers were original 
drawings, others were made from greeting 
cards, catalogs, even wallpaper samples. A 
small pencil was attached to each pad. Cost 
of the project was small because a printing 
company donated the paper for the pads and 
covers and an electrical supply company gave 
the masking tape used to attach the pencil 
to each pad. 

Working on the pads in the picture are 
Steve Wilson and Carla Willrath of Prospect 





School in Mansfield. With them are Mrs. Ilo 
Swartz, their teacher, and Mrs. Ann Henkel, 
Junior Red Cross director in the Richland 
County Red Cross Chapter. + 


YOUNGEST VOLUNTEER 


Youngest volunteer last summer at the Red 
Cross chapter in Phoenix, Ariz., was Betsy 
Fought, 8. Just because she wanted to do a 
little for others, she put in a good many hours 
helping in the chapter’s production room. 
There, although too young to do sewing her- 
self, she was a great help to the production 
volunteers, to whom she passed out cloth and 
thread. 

In the picture, Betsy is receiving a cer- 
tificate of appreciation from the production 
service chairman, Mrs. Midge Leber. ¢ 
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A green and gold beetle was crawling, one 
day, along the banks of the great Amazon ; 
River in the South American land of Brazil. 
In the sun his green back seemed dusted with 
gold. He was like a green jewel, as bright as 
an emerald from the mines of that land. 
This emerald green beetle lived in a forest 
that belongs to beetles like him. That damp 
jungle belongs, too, to the butterflies and the 
birds, to the four-legged beasts, to the crea- 
tures that crawl, and to the creatures that 
swim. It belongs to all these, but it does not 












































belong to man. 
Of course, a few men live there. They some- 
times build huts on the edge of the Amazon 
forest where the emerald green beetle lives. 
They do not dare to put them far from the 
river banks in the deep jungle. For when the 
\ big rains come, the jungle floor is covered by 
ja mighty flood. Then the men have to go 
quickly away in their boats .... 
On this day the Indian boy, Manoel, and 
his old grandfather were rowing. Their little 
dugout canoe was the only boat on that part | 
of the mighty river. 
It was bad luck for the emerald green beetle 
that Manoel’s canoe came so close to the river 
bank. It was bad luck that the beetle had lit 1 
on a leaf that hung out over the water. The 
worst luck of all was that the sun made the 
beetle’s back shine so brightly. For Manoel’s 
sharp eyes caught its golden green sparkle, 
q Ae even on the green leaf. 
1 “Paddle closer to the shore, Grandfather,” 
# the Indian boy said. “Here’s another green 
my beetle. Soon I shall have enough to sell.” 
It may seem strange that a boy should get 
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money for such a small beetle. But these 
Brazilian beetles are like jewels. Like green 
gems, they are often made into breastpins, 
bracelets and rings for people to wear. 

“Do you know, Manoel, how that beetle got 
its emerald green coat? Do you know the 
story of its dusting of gold?” The old grand- 
father looked fondly at the boy in whose hand 
the green beetle was crawling. 

The canoe had its nose now against the 
river bank. The old man laid down his paddle. 
It was good to rest under the trees for a while. 
It was cooler in their shade than in the hot 
Brazilian sun, out on the river. 

Manoel smiled. He liked to hear his grand- 
father tell tales of long-ago magic. And on 
this day he listened with wide eyes to the 
story of how the Brazilian beetle first got its 
green and gold coat. 

In other times, the Indian grandfather said, 
beetles were mostly of a brown color or a dull 
black. It was a brown beetle he would tell 
about. 

One afternoon this brown beetle was crawl- 
ing along the river bank. Slowly, slowly he 
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By Frances Carpenter 





South American creature known as a paca. 

Pacas run fast. A hunter has to be quick 
to catch one for his cooking pot. This one 
was almost in the water before he could stop. 

The parrot and the beetle laughed as the 
paca panted to get his breath. The paca him- 
self wrinkled his nose into a smile as he said, 
“Good day, Parrot! Hello there, Beetle! What 
are you two doing here on this fine morning?” 

“Just resting,” said the parrot. 

“I’m about to go on a journey,” the beetle 
declared as he turned to crawl away. 

“A journey! Ho! Ho!” the paca laughed 
rudely. “Listen to that, Parrot! This brown 
beetle goes on a journey. And he creeps so 
slowly he hardly seems to be moving. Why 
don’t you go faster, Beetle? Watch me, how 
I run. This is the way one should start out on 
a journey.” 

The boastful paca ran, hopping and leap- 
ing, along the river bank. And when he came 
back, he kept on teasing the poor little brown 
beetle. 

The parrot looked on. The bird cocked his 
red and yellow head as he listened. Then he 


made his way under the trees there. 
“Good day, Beetle,” 
head. It came from a green parrot, sitting 
on a low tree branch. 
“Good day, Parrot,” the brown beetle re- 
| plied. The beetle could talk, too, just as well 
as the parrot. In those long-ago times, all liv- 


blinked his bright little eyes, and he said, 
“You talk very big, Paca. Beetle does very 
well for himself. It is not always the one who “# 
runs the fastest who wins the race. Suppose /// 
you two go to that big tree at the next turn in { 
the river. Each one shall go just as fast ashe « 
can. And the one who gets there first shall \ 


a voice said over his 
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ing things knew how to speak. have a fine new coat.” \ - } 

4 Just then there came running out of the “A race with this beetle!” the proud paca 4// fl \ 

bushes a furry brown creature about the size laughed. “That will be easy. And of course { if Hh | 

of a rabbit. Its smooth coat had a few small I will win.” He was sure, much too sure that ii f Fh hi) 

| spots of white along each side. It was the the fine new coat would be his. A a i 
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/ “A bright yellow coat with many black 
spots. That is what I shall have. A fine coat 
like a jaguar’s it shall be. And I want a tail 
too, a long tail just like the tail of a jaguar.” 

The small rabbit-like paca admired this 
great spotted cat above all other beasts. The 
jaguar was so big and so strong. And he had 
such a long tail. The poor paca, as everyone 
knows, had almost no tail at all. 

“T’ll do my best to win the race,” the beetle 
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said in his turn. A happy thought had just 
come to him as he looked up at the parrot. 
The green bird was lazily stretching his wings 
as he perched on the tree branch. 

“And if I should win, Parrot,” the beetle 
cried, “I should like a new coat just the color 
of your shining green feathers. I should like 
it dusted with gold as yellow as your own 
head.” 

The race began. “Go,” cried the parrot, 
and he himself flew off to the tree at the next 
turn of the river. Sitting there on a low bush, 
he waited for the others to arrive. 

“I’m off! Good-bye, Beetle,” the paca 
called back over his shoulder. He took several 
running steps and, next, two or three hops. 
Then he thought to himself, “Why should I 
run so fast? A race with a slow-poke of a 
beetle, for me, is a joke.” 

So the paca stopped for a little swim in the 
cool river. When he came out onto the land 
again, he trotted along at a comfortable pace. 

But when the paca came to the big tree at 
the turn of the river, the little brown beetle 
was already there. 

“Where have you been, Paca?” the beetle 


said from the foot of the tree. “What a slow- 
poke you are! Why did it take you so long?” 
Now it was the brown beetle’s turn to tease. 

The paca was dumb with surprise. His 
eyes were round. His chin dropped. He 
looked so sad that the parrot opened his beak 
and squawked with laughter. 

“How ever did you get here before me, 
Beetle?” the paca cried. “How could you run 
so much faster than I?” 

“O, I did not run, Paca.” 

“Well, surely you could not crawl faster 
than a paca can run.” 

“No, I did not crawl.” And the beetle 
laughed, too. 

“Did you swim, Beetle? But no beetle could 
swim as quickly as I can hop.” 

“IT did not swim either,” the beetle said 
then. “Yet I got here first. The parrot knows 
that.” 

“Well, then, how did you get here? It must 
be a trick.” 

“No trick at all,” said the beetle. “I flew. 
Have you forgotten, proud Paca, that beetles 
can fly? Parrot did not say we must run, or 
crawl, or swim. He said to us ‘Go!’ He said 
‘Go as fast as you can.’ And he promised that 
the one who got here first should have a fine 
new coat. Now I shall have my emerald green 
coat that will shine like gold in the sun.” 

The paca hung his head sadly. He had in 
truth been too proud of his running and hop- 
ping. He had, indeed, forgotten that a beetle 
can fly. With his head low, off he went into 
the bushes in his same old brown coat with its 
little white spots. 

“Come back, Paca!” the beetle called after 
him. “Come back and see my fine shining 
green coat! Come back and admire its bright 
dusting of gold.” 


But the paca did not come back. To this 
day a paca’s coat is still brown. His spots are 
white and small, not at all like the bold black 
spots of a jaguar. And his little tail is still 
almost no tail at all. « 
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Swirl of Light 


Ruth showed Mom the newspaper ad. 

“T took the art talent quiz,” Ruth told Mom, 
“and it shows I have talent.” 

“That’s fine!” said Mom in a hurry. 

“Ruth’s no artist!” Ruth’s younger brother 
Tommy butted in. “If she thinks she can draw, 
let’s see her draw me.” 

“T wouldn’t draw you!” Ruth told him, run- 
ning off to get sketches of her cat toshow Mom. 

When she got back, Mom was backing the 
car out to take Tommy to Cub Scouts. 

Mom was always busy doing things for 
Tommy. Ruth felt that Tommy was the 
favorite, though Mom said she loved them both 
the same. Tommy always bought Mom good 
presents because he had a newspaper route 
and so had more money to spend than she had. 
Mom seemed to think having a newspaper 
route was almost as good as being President! 

The morning when Mom sat down between 
Ruth and Tommy to read Aunt Helen’s letter 
aloud, she put an arm around Ruth. Ruth 
drew away. Ruth didn’t know why she did. 
She just did. So Mom put her arm around 
Tommy. 
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By Molly Gates Daugherty 


Aunt Helen said that she and Uncle Bill 
were taking their boys camping out West. They 
had room for one more—either Ruth or 
Tommy. 

Tommy looked as though he’d burst with 
wanting. “Can I go? Can I go?” he shouted. 

Ruth knew what would happen. Tommy 
would be the one to go. He always got his way. 

Mom looked upset. “Ruth is older,” she 
began slowly. 

“But she’s not a boy!” Tommy exclaimed. 
“She’s afraid of spiders and snakes and bears!” 

Ruth wanted to go more than anything, but 
she couldn’t ask. 

“We'll let Dad decide,” said Mom. 

When Dad heard the problem, he asked, 
“What about Tommy’s paper route?” 

Tommy looked stricken. “I forgot all about 
that!” he said. “I couldn’t give up my route.” 

““That’s settled, then,” said Dad. “Ruth can 
go this time.” 

“Your time will come later,” Mom told 
Tommy. Ruth could hardly believe her good 
fortune. She was so excited, she couldn’t sleep 
that night. It was then that she heard 
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Tommy’s crying. But he stopped when she 
went in his room. 

“Do you want to go awfully bad?” she asked, 
feeling sorry he cared so much. 

“T couldn’t quit my job.” 

“I could deliver the papers for you.” 

“Would you? Would you, Ruthie?” Tommy 
asked. Then he added, “But you want to go.” 

“Tt’s okay,” said Ruth. “I’d be afraid of 
spiders and snakes and bears, anyway.” 

“Thanks, Ruth. Thanks a lot! Ill bring you 
the best Indian costume I can buy.” 

Several times when Tommy was getting 
packed to go, Ruth was sorry she’d given up 
the trip to him. But at least he hadn’t been a 
pill since she’d done it. 

“You’re very unselfish,” Mom told Ruth. 
“T’ll see that you get a trip, too, some day.” 

When Aunt Helen, Uncle Bill, and the boys 
drove up to pick up Tommy, there was hardly 
room in the back seat for him to squeeze into. 

After they left, Ruth ran to her bedroom to 
stuff her face in a pillow so she wouldn’t cry. 

When she went to bed that night, she set the 
alarm for five, but she woke up before it went 





off. She opened the front door and was amazed 
how different the world looked. Outside was 
as grey as twilight and as still as a picture. 

Suddenly the sun swung up blazing red and 
streaked the sky with flamingo pink and coral 
and gold. Ruth stood watching the changing, 
shimmering colors that were more beautiful 
than any she’d ever seen. 

And then she heard Mom call, “Ruth, 
haven’t you started the route yet?” 

Ruth loaded the newspaper into Tommy’s 
wagon. The route wasn’t so easy as she had 
imagined. She skipped houses and had to go 
back. Mom said two women complained that 
their papers were late. 

“I don’t see how Tommy ever got through 
by seven!” Ruth said. 

By payday the route was going smoothly. 
Ruth felt good about the money she’d earned. 

“Better put it in the bank and start saving 
for college,” said Dad. 

“Is there something you'd especially like to 
do with it?” asked Mom. 

“Yes,” said Ruth speaking up, since Tommy 
wasn’t there to interrupt. “I want to take art 
lessons.” 

Mom enrolled Ruth in art classes in Evans- 
ton and drove her there from Skokie every 
morning. Ruth was glad she’d given up the 
trip to Tommy, for she loved art school. She 
loved the smell of the oil paints and even the 
turpentine. She loved her canvas there on the 
easel, waiting for her to work on it each day. 
She began to realize that becoming an artist 
was not going to happen quickly. It might take 
all her life. 

She was painting the sunrise on the street 
where she lived. She couldn’t describe how 
beautiful it was to Mom, so she was painting 
it for her. Though Ruth started over and 
over, she just couldn’t paint the sunrise. 

“‘What’s the difference?” asked the girl next 
to her. “Nobody around here gets up at five, 
so they won’t know how it looks anyway!” 

“That’s why it has to be right,” said Ruth. 

Miss Garel, the art teacher, came up. 
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“My trees aren’t right, my houses look 
funny, and my sky is worst of all!” moaned 
Ruth. 

“A painting doesn’t have to look like a pho- 
tograph,” Miss Garel told her. “Appearance 
isn’t all of reality. Let yourself go and paint 
the way you feel about that sunrise in Skokie. 
How do you feel about it?” 

“Excited. Like I’m in a world of beautiful 
colors and dazzling lights.” 

“Very good. Then paint that world of color 
and light. Don’t paint houses and trees and 
sky as such. Paint how you feel about what you 
see. You’re experiencing the sunrise through 
your emotions, as well as your eyes, you know. 
It’s hard to explain, but—” 

“T think I know what you mean,” said Ruth, 
her heart beating fast. She began again, this 
time painting swirls of color—deep pink and 
coral and gold through a shimmering mist. It 
was as though another Ruth deep inside of her 
were guiding her. 

When she finished, Miss Garel looked at her 
painting a long time. “Will you leave it for 
the children’s exhibit tonight?” she asked. 












“There’s a prize for the most original paint- 
ing, and it might have a chance.” 

Ruth wanted to give it to Mom right away, 
but she left it. 

On the way back to the exhibit that night, 
Dad asked if she had painted her cat. 

“No,” she said. “I painted the way I feel 
about the sunrise when I deliver papers.” 

Dad looked puzzled but didn’t say anything. 

At the exhibit, Ruth saw the crowd. She 
saw the paintings. But she didn’t see hers. She 
thought Miss Garel had decided it wasn’t good 
enough yet. And then there it was—off by 
itself—with a blue satin ribbon on it. 

“That’s my picture,” she whispered. 

“It won a prize!” exclaimed Dad. 

“Tt’s beautiful, Ruth,” said Mom, her voice 
husky. “It’s really beautiful!” 

“T painted it for you,” Ruth said. 

A little man was standing in front of it, back- 
ing away from it, and looking. 

“My daughter painted that picture!” Dad 
told him proudly. 

“It’s very good—very good!” said the little 
man, who turned out to be a Chicago art critic. 

“You'll have to keep on with your art les- 
sons,” Mom told Ruth. “We’ll save the money 
for it some way.” 

And Ruth saw from the way Mom’s eyes 
were shining that she was as proud of her as 
she was of Tommy and that she loved her as 
much, of course! * 


“Let yourself go and paint the way you feel about 
that sunrise in Skokie,” the teacher had told her. 
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Overseas Friends 





On these pages we present some pictures of 


children in other countries who are the people 


growing up with you. Some are shown with their 


greetings from American Junior Red Cross mem- 


bers, while others are shown engaged in their own 


Junior Red Cross activities. 


continued 


GERMANY—Watching the ascent of friendship balloons. Over 100,000 balloons were started last year. 
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Overseas Friends 





CAMBODIA—Bright smiles adorn the faces of girls 
with trays of sweets to sell to hungry passers-by. 
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TURKEY—A forest of gift boxes wave gaily above 
heads of girls from Nectibey Ilkolulu School, Ankara. 















CONGO—Youngsters of Leopoldville eye the con- 
tents of gift boxes with much pleasure and interest. 





GREECE—Patients of the children’s hospital in 
Leros find their lives brightened by gift boxes. 





Lukomski photo 


MONACO—American-born Princess Grace and 
Prince Rainier visit an exhibit by Junior Red Cross. 
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CEYLON—Eager fingers of JRCers in Colombo ex- 
plore exciting contents of boxes from far away. 
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Every morning, just before dawn, Bobo the 
baker jumped out of bed, put on his tall white 
hat and his long white apron, and hurried 
downstairs to his little bakery to light up the 
ovens for the day’s baking. 

When the fires were roaring, he rapped 
sharply with a stick on the chimney flue, and 
down came the rest of the family to begin the 
day’s chores. 

Soon the bakery buzzed with activity as 
everyone hustled about getting the cakes and 
bread ready for the good people of the village. 

Benny and Bunny, Binny and Bonny sang 
happily at their chores, but Barnabas, the 
youngest of the children of Bobo and his wife 
Babette, was glum as a bun without raisins. 

Wearing one of his papa’s long aprons that 
trailed on the floor, he stood dipping a long- 
handled brush into a tub of butter and swish- 
ing it back and forth over the bread and cake 
pans, all morning long. 

“What a bore,” he complained to the others. 
“A useless chore if I ever saw one.” 

“Oh, no, Barnabas,” they assured him. “Un- 
less the pans are slick, the bread and cakes will 
stick. Then we would have nothing to sell 
and an empty till.” A likely story, thought 
Barnabas to himself, as he watched the others 
enviously, his brush in the air. Benny and 
Bunny were filling the great bowls with creamy 
cake batter. Binny and Bonny were setting out 
the high, fat, round loaves of white and brown 
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FIVE LITTLE BAKERS 


By Rose Scott Field 


dough in neat rows on the long bakery tables. 
As Barnabas watched, his brush stiffened in 
the air and his pans stood dry and waiting. 

“The fires are hot enough,” called Bobo, 
“and I see the dough and the batters are ready. 
Bring on the pans, little Barnabas, we have no 
time to lose.” Guiltily Barnabas looked at 
his dry pans. Perhaps, he thought to himself 
as he picked them up and laid them in a neat 
row on the table, they will all know now that 
I have not been fooled by their chatter of the 
importance of my chore. 

Gently Babette lifted the dough into the 
pans. Then she poured in the cake batters, 
tilting the pans to even them. When every- 
thing was ready, Bobo pushed the pans into 
the ovens with his long-handled shovel. 

Soon the little bakery was filled with the 
sweet, crusty brown smell of bread and rolls 
and the delicate scent of the cakes. Babette 
gently opened the oven door and stuck a long, 
clean brown straw into the cakes. Out came 
the straw clean and dry. 

“Just right,” she said. “Now the bread.” 
She pressed her finger tip against the tops and 
the smooth, glossy crust bounced back like a 
spring. 

“Just right,” she announced again. Bobo 
lifted the pans out carefully with his long- 
handled shovel and set them down to cool. 

Outside the bakery, the villagers were gath- 
ering for their morning bread and rolls. The 


mouth-watering smell of the fresh-baked bread Hyg ig 
and cakes wafted out through the windows. 

“Mmmmmmmmmmm,” the villagers ex- 
claimed to each other, sniffing the fragrant 
scent. “Ummmmmm,” they repeated hungrily, 
patting their stomachs in joyful anticipation. 

But as the moments ticked by and no one ap- 
peared in the bakery doorway, they began to 
shout impatiently. 

“Where is our bread and cake? We are 
hungry. Hear how our stomachs grumble!” 

Their cakes and bread sat invitingly in their 
pans on the long bakery tables, baked a golden 
brown but, alas, STUCK FAST TO THE 
BOTTOM OF THE PANS. 

“We must do something,” said Bobo, twist- 
ing his hands with worry, as the voices outside 
grew louder. 
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The pans stood dry and waiting. 
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“We must do something,” agreed his good 
wife Babette, nervously tweaking her apron as 
the voices outside grew still louder. 

“Perhaps we could cut them out,” suggested 
the children. Barnabas wished now he were 
so small he could disappear. 

Under the sharp knives, the bread broke in 
two and the tender cakes crumbled. 

Bobo looked sternly over his steamy spec- 
tacles at little Barnabas. 

“Was not the butter tub full?” he asked. 
Barnabas nodded unhappily. 

“Was not the brush clean?” Again Barna- 
bas nodded. 

“Then WHY WERE THE PANS UN- 
GREASED>?” shouted Bobo angrily. Barnabas 
hung his head. 

“Today you shall have your wish. The most 
important job will be yours. Go tell the angry, 
hungry people that there is no cake or bread 
for their breakfast.” Shivering with fright, 
Barnabas did as he was told. 

“What?” shouted the villagers, “No bread! 
No cake! The Mayor shall hear of this.” They 
shook their fists under his little trembling nose 
and went off muttering and grumbling. 

“Poor Barnabas,” said his brothers and sis- 
ters as they watched him facing the angry, 
hungry crowd. “We must try to help him.” So 
they put their heads together and made a plan. 

Quickly they gathered together the broken 
pieces of bread, the crumbles of rolls and 
cakes, and laid them on snowy napkins in a 
great basket. Then out they flew after the 
villagers shouting, “Sale! Half-Price Sale!” 


The hungry people smelled again the de- 
licious bread and cakes and their tongues 
curled over their lips, melting their anger. 

“Half a loaf is better than none,” they 
agreed to each other, as they ran to make their 
purchases, shoving and laughing, secretly 
pleased to be getting such fine wares at such 
small prices. Soon there was not a crumb left. 

The children ran back to empty their 
pockets and the little bakery rang with the 
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merry clink of coins dropping into the till. 
Then they pulled little Barnabas out from be- 
hind the oven where he had hidden himself 


and showed him the bulging till, watching 
hopefully for his smile. But instead, two great 
tears came out of his eyes. 

When Bobo and Babette saw his sad little 
figure and the great tears in his eyes, their 
hearts melted. Babette took him on her lap 
and kissed away his tears. 

“How brave you were to face the angry vil- 
lagers,” she said admiringly. A small smile 
curved Barnabas’ lips. 

“Only a big boy would have dared,” agreed 
his sisters and brothers. Barnabas’ smile 
broadened. He slid off his mama’s lap and 
stretched himself as tall as he could. Bobo 
patted the top of his curly head and said, 
“Since you are so big, you may choose any 
chore you wish.” 


Barnabas tried to stand still taller as he 
looked around the shining bakery. How long 
and high the tables looked now. What a bor- 
ing chore it would be to march along setting 
down first one loaf and then another. No, he 
would not like that job, he decided. He stared 
over at the batter bowls, so thick and big. Im- 
agine how they would feel filled to the brim 
with sticky batter. Ugh! He would certainly 
not take that chore. His glance, showed him 
the big oven and he shuddered a little, remem- 
bering the great blast of flame that shot from 
it when the door was open. That was far from 
a pleasant chore. And poking about in the red 
hot coals with the long, heavy shovel was right 
only for Papa, while jabbing at the cakes and 
breads with the broom straw was right only 
for Mama. 

“Was it really because the pans were not 
greased that the-bread and cakes came apart?” 
he finally asked. 

Everyone agreed that it was so. 

“Well, then,” said Barnabas happily, “I be- 
lieve I'll keep my chore since it is so important. 
It isn’t too big for a big boy like me!” @ 
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JEFFREY PINE 


Jeffrey Pine growing 


at an altitude of 8,500 feet 
near Glacier Point in 


Yosemite National Park, California 





